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present-day paintings, especially in 
America. They would be delightful pic- 
tures to live with. 

The water-colors, so transparent and 
so spontaneous, were a technical delight; 
we regarded them with the same pleasure 
that we do those of Sargent and Whistler, 
for in them there is a similar freshness, 



gaiety and charm. How different these 
drawings were from the labored and 
heavy-handed attempts made by most of 
the members of a certain water-color 
society exhibiting in New York at the 
same time ; these artists realized but very 
few of the possibilities and limitations of 
their medium. 




PAUL KING 



THE FELLOWSHIPS 1913 EXHIBITION 

BY EUGfeNE CASTELLO 



THE catalogue of the Traveling and 
Public School Exhibitions of the 
Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, combined in the 
galleries of the Plastic Club and the 
Philadelphia Sketch Club and open to 



the public from May 10 to 24, 1913, in- 
cluded the titles of 167 paintings in oil, 
water-color, chalk drawings and etch- 
ings, the work of seventy artist members. 
The collection as a whole impressed the 
impartial observer free from local in- 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



fluence as a most creditable one. The 
traveling group had already been ex- 
posed during the season, now at an 
end, in New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Wilkes-Barre, Penns}dvania, and in part 
at the Exhibition of Washington Artists, 
in the Corcoran Gallery, and must cer- 
tainly have added materially to the repu- 
tation of the Academy as a progressive 
school of art that develops the capabili- 
ties of its students without, at the same 
time, suppressing their individuality. 
This is not intended to lead to the in- 
ference that this was a students' exhibi- 
tion. On the contrary, the names of 
many of the contributors are well known 
in the leading picture shows of American 
Art as representing the fine flowers of 
eclectic culture influenced by the pecu- 
liar conditions of our intensely modern 
tendencies. One saw this more strongly 
marked, perhaps, in certain pictures than 
in others in this show, for example, in 
Miss Martha Walter's canvas entitled 
"Returning from Market," where the 
bold and unconventional treatment of 
the subject was guided by the intention 
to present the essential notes of the 
scene in the most direct way, leaving the 
minor details to be suggested by the 
imagination. Miss Mary Butler's ma- 
rines were handled in very much the 
same spirit of broad generalization and 
were withal very successful in result. 
Miss Marianna Sloan's "St. Ives" and 
"Wind and Weather" should be men- 
tioned also as being satisfactory works. 
Mr. Hugh H. Breckenridge in "The 



Pool" w T orked out a most interesting 
scheme of color that was quite charac- 
teristic of his skill in landscape painting. 
Mr. William C. Watts was represented 
by a capital bit of brush work in his 
"Oak Trees." Miss Blanche Dillaye, in 
her "Moonlight at Sunset," succeeded 
notably in rendering the subtle effect of 
the double illumination of a landscape. 
Mr. Leopold Seyffert's study of charac- 
ter of a Dutch girl, "The Maartken 
Box," was an excellent example of thor- 
oughly facile craftsmanship, solidly 
painted and true in values, interesting 
alike to the layman and the profession. 
Miss Alice Kent Stoddard showed an 
admirable canvas, "Boy with Shellfish," 
vibrating with color and effective in 
lighting. Miss Johanna M. Boer ike, in 
"At the Piano," gave to a figure posed in 
sharp relief, silhouetted against the 
flood of light from a window in the back- 
ground, a rare distinction that scored a 
decided success. Miss Anne W. Straw- 
bridge's study of life in the poultry yard 
entitled "The Intruder" was indeed 
modern in subject and treatment and 
showed close observation combined with 
real artistic intuition. Miss Elizabeth 
Bonsall ascribed human emotions to the 
lower animals in her engaging canvas 
entitled "The New Pet." Mr. Paul 
King's "Seaweed," illustrated herewith, 
was true and well thought out. Miss 
Violet Oakley exhibited the studies for 
the mural decorations, "The Man and 
Science," which she has carried out for 
the house of Charlton Yarnall, Esq. 



ANIMAL SCULPTURE AMONG THE ANCIENTS 



BY EDWARD HALE BRUSH 



EECENT exhibitions in this country 
have shown a surprising amount of 
interest in animal sculpture and have 
proved that splendid work in this field 
of art is being done by American sculp- 
tors who devote themselves especially to 
the modeling of animals. Indeed, so 



much has animal sculpture come to be 
in vogue that one can scarcely go to 
one of the large zoological gardens, like 
that in the Borough of the Bronx, New 
York, without seeing a man or woman 
with clay and modeling tools in front of 
a cage, and in some of these parks the 



